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Promotion Planning 


SAMUEL M. BaArG 


A mark of the successful store today is its practice to plan its pro- 


motions well in advance. The why and how of the planning of 


Not long ago a store owner was asked 
what he thought of promotion planning. 
His reply was something like this: 
“That’s another one of those things to 
take up our time. I’m too busy to think 
far ahead. I’ve got to take care of 
things as they come along. For over 
thirty years we’ve been able to give some 
pretty good values. What’s the use of 
worrying about what you’re going to do 
two months from now when you'll prob- 
ably have to change your mind, any- 
way?” 

The above mental attitude is not an 
isolated case of an unusual store owner. 
Many of the older buyers, and merchan- 
dise managers as well, are of this frame 
of mind. It is based upon two deep- 
rooted phases of human nature: the 
unwillingness to change from an accus- 
tomed way of doing things and sheer 
mental laziness. No doubt this factor 
prompted Thomas Edison to remark 
that the hardest job man finds is to think, 
and he tries to invent all sorts of devices 
to avoid thinking. 


WHY A PROMOTION PLAN 


Although many stores may have 
got along for years without organized 
promotion planning, modern business, 
and especially modern retailing, demands 
a promotion plan. No longer can the 
present-day buyer depend upon market 


advertised events is explained in this article. 


visits to decide upon what to buy and 
then bargain for price. Instead of en- 
gaging in “opportunistic buying,” the 
buyer must come to market with defi- 
nite plans and work with the resource 
possibly weeks and months ahead to 
ensure himself the quality and quantity 
of merchandise at the price he wants. 
This means that he must know the 
price at which he expects to sell the 
goods. And he must do some real think- 
ing to determine the prices at which his 
store will compete with other stores, 

To obtain an effective promotion plan 
there must be some one in the store 
whose chief duty it is to set up the plan, 
just as there must be some one to watch 
credits, some one to plan the financial 
operations, and some one to route the 
store deliveries. The planner must take 
plenty of time to think and analyze the 
outstanding problems of each of the 
major departments and of the store as a 
whole. He must find time to get out 
among other stores and to watch the 
newspapers. He should be alert not 
only as to the conditions in his own city 
but also to outstanding promotions in 
other retail centers. 

It is quite obvious that, unless the 
publicity director has his work and staff 
so organized as to enable him to devote 
most of his time to planning, it would be 
well for the store to delegate this respon- 
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sibility to another competent executive 
who would report directly to the execu- 
tive in charge of publicity. 


SETTING UP THE PROMOTION PLAN 


A promotion plan is a predetermined 
scheme of selling. The method for 
setting it up will differ with each organi- 
zation. It will depend upon the type of 
buyers and merchandise managers and 
their accustomed habits. There follow 
some of the more important steps to be 
considered by the store beginning to use 
the planning procedure. The exact 
machinery employed will be further 
determined by the size and nature of the 
store. 

First, a preliminary plan organized by 
the promotion planner should be pro- 
duced from the following sources: 


1. Store events for the corresponding month 
last year 

2. Competitive events for the corresponding 
period last year 

3. Successful past or recent store events 

4. Successful past or recent competitive 
events 

5. Information obtained by keeping in touch 
with the trend of retail trade 

6. Promotions instigated in advance by 
buyers or merchandise managers 


Other sources of information might be 
tapped, but it should be remembered 
that reliable information should be 
used rather than hunches. 

Well-organized preliminary plans con- 
tain the following divisions: 


1. Statement of store’s objective for month 

2. Listing of the major events for the month 

3. Listing of events of secondary importance 

4. A daily calendar of proposed and scheduled 
promotions for the month 


THE MONTH’S OBJECTIVE 


The statement of the store’s objective 
should give the buyer and divisional 
merchandise manager an idea of the chief 
things the store intends to accomplish 
during the month. For instance, for 
August it might be the store’s intention 
(1) to run a series of home-furnishing 
events to tie up with the August furni- 
ture sale; (2) to insist upon clearing all of 
summer apparel; and (3) to advertise 
unusual sale offerings. For the Decem- 
ber plans, the statement of the store’s 
objective might read something like 
this: “A series of special offerings of 
gift merchandise will be promoted the 
first fifteen days of December in order to 
build up a larger volume the first half of 
the month and to get the public sold on 
the gift values of this store. The 
momentum started the first fifteen days 
should go into the ten days preceding 
Christmas. Consequently, by far the 
major portion of December’s advertising 
budget will be directed towards the first 
half of the month. Since retail news- 
paper advertising is apt to be voluminous 
during the ten days prior to Christmas, 
and because this store should already 
have registered itself as a gift store be- 
fore the peak of the Christmas shopping, 
we plan to advertise only unusual 
‘scoops,’ Christmas shopping services, 
the Christmas gift shop, store deliveries, 
and the like, during the period between 
the fifteenth and twenty-fifth. Special 
offerings and clearances in apparel will 
also be considered as strategic promo- 
tions for the pre-Christmas period. 
Following Christmas there will be the 
usual clearances and the beginning of 
January sales.” 
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Thus, the definite statement of the 
month’s objective to the various inter- 
ested executives will enable them to see 
just what is to be done, and, conse- 
quently, their efforts will be more effec- 
tive. Another advantage of this written 
objective is that it gives the management 
sufficient opportunity in advance to 
analyze the strategy of the major opera- 
tions for the month. 


MAJOR AND SECONDARY EVENTS 


The listing of the major events for the 
month should include promotions such 
as the semiannual furniture sale, coat 
week, anniversary sale, and the like. 
These are usually annual events but 
not necessarily so. Events of secondary 
importance, such as a June hosiery sale, 
or a special purchase of fur coats, are 
best listed under a separate classification, 
thereby enabling the major promotions 
to stand out by themselves in due 
prominence. 

After the regular and special major 
and secondary promotions have been 
listed in their respective groups, there 
exists a skeleton for the daily calendar. 
In addition, there should be posted under 
the respective days of the month signifi- 
cant dates so that the attention of buyers 
and merchandise managers would be 
“flagged.” In this way, a caution is 
inserted to unload peak stock in certain 
lines by a given date or to be sure to con- 
sider the opening of school or the cele- 
bration of a holiday. 

In large department stores with more 
than three divisional merchandise man- 
agers, it has been found helpful to list 
these promotions again under a special 
grouping arranged according to merchan- 
dise divisions. Thus, the divisional 
merchandise manager in going over his 


division’s promotions with his buyerscan 
find under one group all the suggested 
promotions for his departments. 


ELABORATION AND REVISION OF THE 
PRELIMINARY PLAN 


The preliminary promotion plan is now 
submitted to the management consisting 
of the sales manager, merchandise man- 
ager, and general manager. After ap- 
proval, it is mimeographed. A copy, to- 
gether with a copy of the store’s and 
competitors’ events for the correspond- 
ing month of last year, is sent to each 
buyer and merchandise manager about 
forty-five days prior to the month under 
consideration. 

The buyers of each division and their 
divisional merchandise manager then 
hold a meeting at which the preliminary 
plans are discussed. At the invitation 
of the divisional merchandise manager, 
the publicity manager or promotion 
planner attends the meeting and goes 
over the specific plans of the division, 
bringing out the high lights and ironing 
out any “kinks” that may arise. After 
this preliminary meeting, each buyer 
works up a detailed plan for his depart- 
ment, embodying his portion of the sug- 
gested preliminary promotion plan and 
including his own proposed promotions. 
The buyers’ plans are then returned to 
the divisional merchandise manager who 
approves or revises them and forwards 
them to the promotion planner not later 
than twenty days before the first of the 
month under consideration. The latter 
studies each department’s plans, noting 
serious departures from the preliminary 
plans and new promotions originating 
either with the buyer or merchandise 
manager. Should any of these changes 
appear undesirable in his estimation, he 
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takes them up with the divisional mer- 
chandise manager. Failing to reach an 
agreement with him, the matter goes to 
the management for decision. It is very 
important that all this be done in such a 
way as not to stifle the initiative of the 
buyer. He should feel that it is the 
function of promotion planning to pre- 
pare the way for him and help him do a 
better job. 

The buyer’s plans are then compiled 
into a final master promotion plan for the 
entire store, arranged by the respective 
advertising days of the month. Fre- 
quently it happens that the advertising 
days requested by the buyers have to be 
changed because too many requests come 
for certain days, or because the promo- 
tions would be more effective if run on 
other days of the week or at different 
periods of the month. 

The revised buyers’ plans now become 
the final promotion plans for the depart- 
ments. These are mimeographed and 
copies sent to respective buyers, divi- 
sional merchandise managers, copy 
writers, assistant advertising manager, 
advertising manager, and members of the 
management committee. The approved 
final master promotion plan, arranged by 
days of the week, is also mimeographed 
and sent to executives interested in such 
plans. All the final sales plans should be 
in the executives’ hands by the fifteenth 
of the month preceding the month under 
consideration. 


CHANGING OF PLANS 


The question is frequently asked: 
“How often do buyers change their plans 
at the last minute?” That depends 


largely upon the seriousness with which 
the management takes the plan. When 
it becomes known that it is not a scrap of 
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paper, the buyers and merchandise man- 
agers soon make planning an important 
part of their job. It they are directed to 
make plans carefully and thoughtfully, 
and not to make mere “space reserva- 
tions for the coming month,’’ there 
will be fewer last-minute changes. Un- 
foreseen market conditions, late deliver- 
ies, competitive events, and the like will, 
of course, necessitate changes. These, 
however, must be authorized by the pub- 
licity director; and the promotion plan- 
ner should be notified of such changes, for 
it is his function to see how the plans are 
actually carried out. 


SCHEDULING NEWSPAPER SPACE BY 
DAYS 


In some stores the assigning of the 
actual space in each newspaper and the 
determination of the number and size of 
advertisements for each department are 
the functions of the promotion planner. 
Before the task of assigning space is under- 
taken, a schedule should be made of the 
total space to be used daily in each paper, 
as far as the total newspaper advertising 
budget will permit. This will give the 
promotion planner the space alignment 
for each day. One of the problems is to 
see that the end of the month does not 
find itself with insufficient strong promo- 
tions to obtain the store’s volume and to 
keep it before the public eye. Buyers 
will try to put most of their advertising 
into the first part of the month. An- 
other difficulty that must be guarded 
against is the desire of buyers to insert 
practically all their advertising either in 
Friday or Sunday papers. 

It is also necessary to determine the 
typography and make-up of the store 
advertisements before assigning space to 
each department. Are the advertise- 
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ments to contain miscellaneous items 
from different and unrelated depart- 
ments? Are they to feature merchan- 
dise only from related departments? Or 
is each department to have separate 
advertisements with their own headings 
and store signature? 

It can readily be seen that each of the 
above policies will entail a different way 
of handling the space assignments tothe 
departments. Whichever basis for space 
distribution is used, it is best to assign 
first space to the major and secondary 
promotions listed on the promotion plan. 
With these accounted for, the remainder 
of each department’s advertising budget 
should be distributed according to 
volume potentialities of the month, 
being careful to allow plenty of space to 
cover unusual volume days. It has 
also been found expedient to use not 
more than 90 per cent of the depart- 
ment’s budget, leaving at least 10 per 
cent for a “safety margin.” 

Although the planning and assigning 
of newspaper space for each advertise- 
ment of every department involves 
much detailed work and considerable 
shifting, such procedure offers the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the peaks found on 
certain days of the week and month and 
the consequent “holes” and weak promo- 
tions on other days. Then, too, it 
allows the store to be represented ade- 
quately in more than one newspaper, 
should it become necessary to develop a 
reading public in other papers. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that any system of planning promotions 
should not be arbitrary, but should be 
devised to meet the needs of the store 
and organization. The prime purpose 


of the plan is to take merchandising and 
sales promotion out of the realm of 
“hunches” and put them on the basis of 
careful thought and analysis. If the 
plan is the result of the combined re- 
search and thought of the promotion 
planner, the management, the merchan- 
dise manager, and the buyer, the latter 
will go to market with a more intelligent 
idea of what he needs as well as what he 
wants. Moreover, the public is more 
likely to get what it wants at the price it 
wants to pay, and the store has a better 
opportunity to increase its sales, is less 
likely to be “stuck” with goods, and is 
more certain of making a profit by the 
end of the year. 


Chain-Store Volume 21.5 
Per Cent 


For many years, widely varying esti- 
mates have been made of the proportion 
of total retail-store business done by the 
chains. We now have the facts for 1929 
as revealed by the census of distribution. 
The chains enjoyed a total volume of 
$10,772,000,000, or 21.5 per cent of the 
total of $50,000,000,000. There were 
7,046 chains listed with 160,000 stores, 
but 48 chain organizations realized one- 
third of the total chain-store sales. 

Chain stores are strongest in the food 
and general merchandise fields. In the 
former they did 32 per cent of the busi- 
ness and in the latter 31 per cent. 

In the following types of stores, chain 
stores do over 50 per cent of the volume: 
variety (5 cents-$1.00), fountain and 
lunch, hats and caps, women’s shoes, 
hosiery shops, and cafeterias. They do 
less than 10 per cent in candy, soft 
drinks, dry goods, lunchrooms, fruit and 
vegetables, hardware, flowers, and jew- 
elry, exclusive of installment houses. 
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takes them up with the divisional mer- 
chandise manager. Failing to reach an 
agreement with him, the matter goes to 
the management for decision. It is very 
important that all this be done in such a 
way as not to stifle the initiative of the 
buyer. He should feel that it is the 
function of promotion planning to pre- 
pare the way for him and help him doa 
better job. 

The buyer’s plans are then compiled 
into a final master promotion plan for the 
entire store, arranged by the respective 
advertising days of the month. Fre- 
quently it happens that the advertising 
days requested by the buyers have to be 
changed because too many requests come 
for certain days, or because the promo- 
tions would be more effective if run on 
other days of the week or at different 
periods of the month. 

The revised buyers’ plans now become 
the final promotion plans for the depart- 
ments. These are mimeographed and 
copies sent to respective buyers, divi- 
sional merchandise managers, copy 
writers, assistant advertising manager, 
advertising manager, and members of the 
management committee. The approved 
final master promotion plan, arranged by 
days of the week, is also mimeographed 
and sent to executives interested in such 
plans. All the final sales plans should be 
in the executives’ hands by the fifteenth 
of the month preceding the month under 
consideration. 


CHANGING OF PLANS 


The question is frequently asked: 
“How often do buyers change their plans 
at the last minute?” That depends 


largely upon the seriousness with which 
the management takes the plan. When 
it becomes known that it is not a scrap of 
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paper, the buyers and merchandise man- 
agers soon make planning an important 
part of their job. It they are directed to 
make plans carefully and thoughtfully, 
and not to make mere “space reserva- 
tions for the coming month,’ there 
will be fewer last-minute changes. Un- 
foreseen market conditions, late deliver- 
ies, competitive events, and the like will, 
of course, necessitate changes. These, 
however, must be authorized by the pub- 
licity director; and the promotion plan- 
ner should be notified of such changes, for 
it is his function to see how the plans are 
actually carried out. 


SCHEDULING NEWSPAPER SPACE BY 
DAYS 


In some stores the assigning of the 
actual space in each newspaper and the 
determination of the number and size of 
advertisements for each department are 
the functions of the promotion planner. 
Before the task of assigning space is under- 
taken, a schedule should be made of the 
total space to be used daily in each paper, 
as far as the total newspaper advertising 
budget will permit. This will give the 
promotion planner the space alignment 
for each day. One of the problems is to 
see that the end of the month does not 
find itself with insufficient strong promo- 
tions to obtain the store’s volume and to 
keep it before the public eye. Buyers 
will try to put most of their advertising 
into the first part of the month. An- 
other difficulty that must be guarded 
against is the desire of buyers to insert 
practically all their advertising either in 
Friday or Sunday papers. 

It is also necessary to determine the 
typography and make-up of the store 
advertisements before assigning space to 
each department. Are the advertise- 
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ments to contain miscellaneous items 
from different and unrelated depart- 
ments? Are they to feature merchan- 
dise only from related departments? Or 
is each department to have separate 
advertisements with their own headings 
and store signature? 

It can readily be seen that each of the 
above policies will entail a different way 
of handling the space assignments tothe 
departments. Whichever basis for space 
distribution is used, it is best to assign 
first space to the major and secondary 
promotions listed on the promotion plan. 
With these accounted for, the remainder 
of each department’s advertising budget 
should be distributed according to 
volume potentialities of the month, 
being careful to allow plenty of space to 
cover unusual volume days. It has 
also been found expedient to use not 
more than 90 per cent of the depart- 
ment’s budget, leaving at least 10 per 
cent for a “‘safety margin.” 

Although the planning and assigning 
of newspaper space for each advertise- 
ment of every department involves 
much detailed work and considerable 
shifting, such procedure offers the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the peaks found on 
certain days of the week and month and 
the consequent “‘holes”’ and weak promo- 
tions on other days. Then, too, it 
allows the store to be represented ade- 
quately in more than one newspaper, 
should it become necessary to develop a 
reading public in other papers. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that any system of planning promotions 
should not be arbitrary, but should be 
devised to meet the needs of the store 
and organization. The prime purpose 


of the plan is to take merchandising and 
sales promotion out of the realm of 
“hunches” and put them on the basis of 
careful thought and analysis. If the 
plan is the result of the combined re- 
search and thought of the promotion 
planner, the management, the merchan- 
dise manager, and the buyer, the latter 
will go to market with a more intelligent 
idea of what he needs as well as what he 
wants. Moreover, the public is more 
likely to get what it wants at the price it 
wants to pay, and the store has a better 
opportunity to increase its sales, is less 
likely to be “stuck” with goods, and is 
more certain of making a profit by the 
end of the year. 


Chain-Store Volume 21.5 
Per Cent 


For many years, widely varying esti- 
mates have been made of the proportion 
of total retail-store business done by the 
chains. We now have the facts for 1929 
as revealed by the census of distribution. 
The chains enjoyed a total volume of 
$10,772,000,000, or 21.5 per cent of the 
total of $50,000,000,000. There were 
7,046 chains listed with 160,000 stores, 
but 48 chain organizations realized one- 
third of the total chain-store sales. 

Chain stores are strongest in the food 
and general merchandise fields. In the 
former they did 32 per cent of the busi- 
ness and in the latter 31 per cent. 

In the following types of stores, chain 
stores do over 50 per cent of the volume: 
variety (5 cents-$1.00), fountain and 
lunch, hats and caps, women’s shoes, 
hosiery shops, and cafeterias. They do 
less than 10 per cent in candy, soft 
drinks, dry goods, lunchrooms, fruit and 
vegetables, hardware, flowers, and jew- 
elry, exclusive of installment houses. 
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Buying and Management Division 


Do Odd Prices Earn Money? 


Louis BADER AND JAMES D. WEINLAND 


Most stores use odd prices because of custom. This article throws 
doubt upon their effectiveness in obtaining sales. 


On Sunday, October 4, 1931, the main 
news section of one of New York’s leading 
dailies contained 14 full-page advertise- 
ments of New York retail stores. Select- 
ing several of these advertisements, the 
authors counted 250 separate articles 
listed. Of these, 220 were quoted in odd 
prices and only 30 in even prices. In- 
stead of such prices as 10 cents, 20 cents, 
30 cents, $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00, one 
finds prices like 63 cents, 69 cents, 84 
cents, 98 cents, $1.49, $6.94, and $69.00. 
What is the magic of odd prices? They 
have been used for a long time. There 
must be some advantages; vice versa, 
there may be some disadvantages which 
might suggest that the indiscriminate use 
of odd prices carries with it some danger. 
One wonders whether the merchant has 
ever adequately weighed the pros and 
cons of odd prices, even though one chain- 
store organization has recently settled 
this question for itself in favor of 
odd prices through a system of stock 
records. 

For some years odd prices hada novelty 
or attention value, but that seems to 
have worn off. Unless there is some- 
thing inherently interesting in odd prices, 
which is doubtful, their attention value is 
no longer any greater than that of even 
prices. Today the important assump- 
tion is that odd prices give the impression 


of savings. For example, 89 cents is 
thought to give the impression of having 
been cut from a previous or standard price 
ranging from 90 cents to $1.00, resulting 
in a saving of 1 or 11 cents. No one 
seems to have felt it worth while to deter- 
mine whether this assumption is true. 
Perhaps it is, but possibly an advertised 
sale price of 90 cents also gives the 
impression of a reduction from $1.00 
and an out-and-out saving of 10 
cents. 

Even prices make mental calculation 
easier and if the merchant has adopted 
the dictum that buying should be as 
easy as possible on the part of the cus- 
tomer, he has departed from this rule in 
introducing odd prices. Many custom- 
ers, after buying goods for 39, 48, 87, and 
69 cents, will have to trust to the honesty 
of the clerk in adding up the charges 
and giving them change. Many buyers 
will be ashamed of their difficulty in 
adding up their purchases. Without 
saying anything, they will be uncertain 
as to whether they are receiving proper 
change and honest service. 

A third factor from the viewpoint of 
the merchant himself must be added. 
Odd prices usually make it necessary for 
the clerk to ring up the sale to make 
change and automatically preclude any 
tendency on the part of dishonest or 
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careless clerks to pocket the purchase 
price without recording the sale. 

What then are the real merits of the 
odd price? Is it a policy to be followed 
indiscriminately all the time or is it use- 
ful only under particular circumstances? 
Do these prices have a greater effect upon 
men or upon women? Does the effect 
wear off with constant use? What im- 
pression is given by odd prices at differ- 
ent levels? For instance, is the effect 
of the same nature and kind with an 
advertised price of 74 cents as it is with a 
price of $39.50? Does the reputation of 
the store have any effect upon the im- 
pression given to customers by advertis- 
ing odd prices? 

Hunting in vain for any accurate data 
upon this question, and being informed 
by a number of merchants that they 
could contribute no information because 
they were following generally accepted 
practice, the authors made a study to 
determine what could be learned of 
the psychological effect of the odd 
price. 

The questionnaire method was used. 
Advanced students in the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance of New 
York University were assigned as inves- 
tigators in the study of the problem. 
Each student asked a number of cus- 
tomers to fill in the questionnaire, and to 
add any remarks which the customer 
wished to make in regard to the prob- 
lem. The data were recorded and are 
reported below. Five hundred people 
were interviewed but those who felt they 
could not answer certain questions were 
not pressed. The table gives the an- 
swers that were obtained from possible 
customers without the use of third-degree 
methods. 


Results 
Yes No 
Stores price accurately and 
scientifically............... 183 248 
Stores make reductions to 


Does impression of saving 

depend on article advertised? 331 110 
Does impression of saving de- 

pend on reputation of store?. 364 78 
Do odd prices give you the im- 

pression of saving?......... 216 218 


The question following was stated: 
If there is a saving in odd prices, how 
much do you believe it is in the case of 
each of the following prices? Answers 
to this question were made by thirty- 
three people, the most frequent answers 
being: 

29¢ saving 1¢; 77¢ saving 3¢; $1.06 saving 

4¢; $2.14 saving 1¢, 6¢, or 11¢; $37.00 

saving $3.00; $94.00 saving $1.00 or $6.00; 
$56.00 saving $4.00. 


In the analysis of the data it was found 
that men tend to be more suspicious than 
women in regard to the accuracy of odd 
pricing and its alleged savings. Women 
seemed more apt to believe they were 
being given a reduction in price, even 
though with apparent inconsistence they 
voted about even with the men as j{to 
whether odd prices gave them the im- 
pression of saving. Men indicated that 
they are more apt to think that the sug- 
gestion of reduction is made to mislead, 
while both men and women agree that 
the impression of saving depends on the 
article and on the reputation of the store 
involved. 

It may help the merchant in under- 
standing the psychological effect of the 
odd prices to look into the minds of 
customers and see what they believe. 
Below are given some individual com- 
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ments that were repeated by a number of 
those who answered the questionnaire. 


Individual Comments on Odd Prices 


1. Odd prices are crowd drawers only. 
They may be higher than even prices. 

2. Odd prices are usually fictitious. 

3. Odd prices look more tempting than even 
numbers. 

4. Odd prices, store is cheap, store is 
probably inferior. 

5. Trying to rope suckers in. 

6. The lower priced articles may be cheap, 
but I think they more than make it 
up on the higher priced articles. 

7. With all these bogus save-money sales 
prevalent, the only advertisement that 
heralds a bargain day that I take stock 
in is that of a reputable store known 
to me. 

8. Prices fixed to make people believe they 
are sales prices in most cases. 

9. Articles are especially priced as leads. 
Buy only the specially advertised goods 
really to save. 

10. A store which is continually advertising 
sales prices leads to a feeling of insecu- 
rity on the part of the buyer. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF THE STUDY 


In conducting the above investigation, 
a few questions were included on other 
phases of customer-retailer contacts. 
They were inserted to prevent the odd- 
price controversy from receiving such 
exclusive attention that it might seem 
that the investigator suggested the 
expected answer. While they were not 


pertinent to the main study, they are, 
nevertheless, presented. 

One of these questions asked how much 
lower the price of hosiery would have 
to be in another store to induce a customer 
to change his or her usual buying habits. 
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Some of the individual responses are 
enlightening. A few of the answers 
given were as follows: 


1. It depends on the location of the store 
with the lower prices. 

2. Any reduction would induce me to change 
stores, if the change were also convenient. 

5. I would not change, because the reduction 
on a 25-cent pair of socks is a trifle. 

4. I would require a much larger reduction 
than suggested by the investigator to 
cause me to change purchasing from my 
favorite store because the service I get 
more than repays me for the small 
charge I pay at the ordinary price. 


Another question was in regard to 
where women buy. It was interesting to 
find that housewives favor independent 
retailers, as compared with chains, more 
than do business women. The explana- 
tion would seem to be that the housewife 
is more responsive to the personal rela- 
tionship found in the local independent 
store. She appreciates being known as 
Mrs. Smith and enjoys gossiping a bit 
with the local grocer. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The authors believe the following con- 
clusions can be drawn from the data: 


1. Consumers are not convinced that odd 
prices signify accurate and scientific 
pricing. 

2. The impression of saving is conditioned 
both by the character of the article and 
the reputation of the store. 

3. The constant use of odd prices wears away 
the impression of saving and in some 
cases undermines confidence in the 
store. 

4. In the case of certain types of articles, 
convenience of purchase is more im- 
portant than possible savings. 
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Slow-Selling Merchandise 


C. Watt 


Many merchants are coming to realize 


chases are being budgeted by depart- 


that profit is derived partly asa result of ments. And methods are being inaugu- 
adequate turnover, rather than as a_ rated to concentrate upon fast-selling 


> 


CLEAN OvuT THE WEEDS 


result of markup entirely, or of low 
expense. There has been, therefore, in- 
creased attention given to an analysis of 
inventories and analysis of sales, in order 
to know the effect of merchandising 
policies on turnover. Sales and pur- 


merchandise and to eliminate slow- 
selling merchandise. 

Slow-selling merchandise may be de- 
fined as merchandise that has been in 
stock a longer period than experience 
indicates is desirable. This period differs 
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with each line of goods, and depends 
largely on the average rate of turnover 
obtainable and the degree to which the 
merchandise is subject to obsolescence 
and deterioration. For example, a study 
made by the Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, showed the following to be the 
most common periods at the end of 
which merchandise is classified as slow 
selling: 


Months 
12 
Ready-to-wear accessories........ 6 or 12 
Women’s wear.................. 2or 3 
Men’s and boys’ wear........... 6 or 12 


Among individual departments in each 
classification, there was considerable 
variation. 

“PERIOD SYSTEM” OF CONTROL 


In stores where such a differentiation is 
made between kinds of merchandise and 
the age at which they become slow sell- 
ing, the system used by many is to copy 
from the official six-month inventory 
lists such items as fall under each age 
class, such as: 


Less than 3 months old 
3-6 months old 

6-12 months old 

12-18 months old 

Over 18 months old 


This is called by some the “period 
system,” as it divides the merchandise 
into different classes according to kind 
presumably based upon style change- 
ability. These lists of old merchandise, 
falling within each age classification, are 
followed up periodically to determine 
what action is necessary to move the 
merchandise. Often, after a fixed period, 
automatic markdowns are taken to 
enforce action and elimination. 
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Other stores have a uniform treatment 
of all merchandise, regardless of kind, 
designating all goods that have been in 
the store a certain period, say six months, 
“follow-up” merchandise. Such mer- 
chandise is copied from the official six- 
month inventory into a “follow-up” 
merchandise book, and _ inventoried 
monthly until sold. Some stores provide 
especially printed sheets for the regular 
semiannual physical inventory on which 
to record merchandise over six months 
old, or whatever time limit is established. 
Extra columns are provided for subse- 
quent monthly inventories, and thus the 
system eliminates the copying of follow- 
up goods from the inventory sheet to the 
follow-up sheet. 


BUDGETING OF SLOW-SELLING 
MERCHANDISE 


One of the best systems is that used by 
a large Brooklyn store. In brief, it is as 
follows: 


1. Buyers or their assistants copy from the 
official six-month inventories al] merchandise 
six months old or older. These items are listed 
by season on slow-selling sheets. 

2. Buyers budget the dollar amount of slow- 
selling merchandise they intend to have on hand 
on subsequent monthly inventory dates. For 
example, if on February 1 there is $5000 worth 
of merchandise from 6 to 12 months old, the 
buyer may plan to reduce this quantity to $4000 
by March 1 and to dispose of the entire quantity 
before the next semiannual inventory, July 31. 

3. The salesperson in charge of each section 
of stock in the department lists each month 
slow-selling merchandise by season. 

4. The monthly total on hand, by season, is 
checked against the slow-selling budget made at 
the beginning of the season. If the amount on 
hand is greater than the budgeted amount for 
that date, more drastic action is taken to bring 
the stock figure into line by the next monthly 
inventory. 

5. The next official six-month inventory is 
checked against the last monthly listing to 
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make sure that salespeople did not neglect to 
list monthly all the slow-selling merchandise in 
their sections. 

The above system costs the services of 
one man in the merchandise office, and 
two outside comptometer operators, 
hired to figure the monthly inventories. 
The rest of the work is done in the depart- 
ments. The results have been satis- 
factory and the percentage of slow-selling 
merchandise has been reduced to a very 


low figure. 


REASONS FOR SLOW-SELLING STOCK 


One of the reasons for slow-selling 
merchandise is the fear of taking mark- 
downs on account of the resultant lowered 
markup, which endangers the year’s 
profits. This is sometimes the case 
where the buyer’s contract with the store 
calls for a fixed minimum gross margin 
or profit if the buyer is to earn a bonus. 
Although a turnover figure may also be 
set, this does not ensure an inventory of 
fast-selling merchandise. To correct 
this difficulty, some stores find it the best 
policy simply to ask for a satisfactory 
showing. On such a basis bonuses have 
been paid for a cleaning-up of stock 
inventories, when the sales and profits 
actually went behind. 

Every time a change of buyers is made 
in some stores, the cost in markdowns on 
the old stock is tremendous, and often 
far in excess of actual need. “New 
brooms sweep clean,” is a proverbial 
saying. If the old buyers cannot be 
turned into new brooms by some such 
system as the above, stores will continue 
to pay too high a cost for the change in 
personnel. 


EFFECTS OF SLOW-SELLING STOCK 


Which is the cheaper? The drastic 
markdowns usually occasioned by a 
change in buyers or a system that would 
prevent them by disposing of stock be- 
fore the big reductions prove necessary? 
Slow-selling merchandise accumulates, 
clogs up the stock, and slows up the 
sales. Like an unweeded garden, the 
good stock is crowded out by the weeds, 
and the result is disastrous to all—the 
store, the buyer, and the salespeople. 

From the customer’s point of view, 
slow-selling merchandise is a serious 
obstacle to getting what is needed. 
Much lost time, energy, and dissatisfac- 
tion is charged to the stores on that 
account. Many customers are as well 
acquainted with stocks as are the store 
people. They get a bad reaction in see- 
ing the same merchandise, unchanged, 
month after month, even year after 
year. 

From a world-wide point of view, 
slow-selling merchandise is contribut- 
ing to the depression today. A lesson 
could be drawn from the disastrous 
liquidation of certain commodities, where 
there had not been such liquidation as was 
necessary for readjustment. At present 
the world resembles a garden full of 
weeds that need to be cleaned out before 
further growth can be realized. Many 
are fearful of the cleaning-out process, 
and would rather cling to the old com- 
modities at old prices, hoping to see 
miracles performed. But weeds will 
have to go. Each merchant and each 
producer must start with his weeds right 
at home, if 1932 is to be a year of 
growth. 
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Advertising and Publicity Diviston 


Type: Its Objectives and the Simple Way 
to Achieve 


THoMAS TWENTYMAN 


Stores spend many dollars a year having advertisements reset. 


An 


understanding and application of the principles presented here 
would result in both better advertisements and considerable saving 


in expense. 


When you go to the depot and ask 
for a ticket to any given place, you 
quickly hear what the necessary amount 
of money is; you pay it and get your 
ticket. How simple that is! Simple, 
because you know exactly what you want 
and how to ask for it in such a way that 
you are understood. 

The same principle applies to printing. 
Here are some simple ideas that demon- 
strate the language all printers under- 
stand. If followed, these fundamentals 
will aid the printer. He will be able to 
apply his art to your message, rather 
than merely struggle to solve your 
problem. 


TYPOGRAPHY AND FASHION 


Of course, type has been changed by 
fashion. In this respect it is like clothes. 
For clothes—fashionable clothes—are 
governed by transportation. Compare, 
if you will, the various vehicles and 
fashions for a hundred years back. You 
will see they always advance together. 

So type has changed with progress. 
Why? 

This is the age of hurry. Speed is 
the order of the day—night, too! Soa 
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type must be used that can be read very 
quickly. In other words, we must use a 
type and space it so that “he who runs 
may read.” 

Modern type faces rule today, with 
possibly one exception—Caslon. But 
Caslon is beautiful, easy to read. And 
while Caslon is old through years of 
usage, it is probably more powerful 
than ever. The types, Tempo, Vogue 
Bold, and Kabel dominate our news- 
papers. Yet of what family are they? 
Of the old Gothic family, of course, 
recut to meet the progress of fashion. 
And as for John Hancock, Cooper Black, 
Jenson, they are not with us any longer. 
The Cheltenham family hangs on merely 
because printing offices have had it in 
all sizes and widths. 


HOW TO TALK THE PRINTER’S LANGUAGE 


A printer talks and figures in picas. 
There are exactly 6 picas in one inch 
and 12 points in one pica; therefore, 
there are 72 points in one inch. 

Newspaper columns have, in most 
instances, dwindled down to 12 picas in 
width. We say dwindled down because 
they used to be 13 picas, then 12}, and 
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now 12. So the first law in figuring out 
an advertisement is to emulate the 
farmer who wants to plant a field—he 
gets his acreage. In depth, of course, 
we figure in lines—14 lines to one inch. 


we put a walk around a garden, we use 
up some of the garden space. Hence, 
we take away from our space when we 
use a border or a box. 

A concrete example follows in the 


Picas are used for width only. case of a three-column advertisement. 
Delivers 
Any Gift 


Chair ia Stool 


The Comfort Gift! 


American Orientals 


In the 9x12 Size! 


For example, take a full newspaper 
page, like the New York American. 
It is 20 inches long and 99} picas wide, 
figured thus: 


8 columns of 12 picas plus seven columns and 
rules = 8 X 12+ 7 K = 993 

7 columns would be 7 X 12 + 6 X 3 = 87 

6 columns would be 6 X 12 + 5 K § = 744 


Having found the width in picas, let 
us decide the style of border we wish. If 


Remember the method of figuring: 
3 X 12+ 2 X 3 = 37 picas 


Thirty-seven is the width of a three- 
column advertisement, and if we want a 
6-point rule for a border, such a rule is 
half a pica wide. Then figuring on one 
pica white space inside the rule at each 
side, our arithmetic would give us 4 + 
1 at each side = 1} X 2 = 3 and 3 from 
37 = 34 picas. 


1.39 
A MARVELOUS gift Turned logs. 
This 2-in-1 Table 
Secretary 
$99.4. 
Spool turned top! 
319 15 All Gift Articles Wilt be Delivered in Plenty of Time for Christmas! 
Mahogany frame. Regularly $39.50. 
: 
3 Piece 
Tapestry Suite 
5 
29.95 
pear rag this your! The tres Spring beck 
effect of the Orient in pastern, color, and and bese. Note the greceful Queen Anne 
and now offered at this great legs on sole. 
waving 
l 
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Therefore, in this instance 34 picas is 
the width of the space we would use. 

In the case of a full-page advertise- 
ment, we often find it presented without 
borders. It is considered that the mes- 
sage stands out by reason of its own 
logical separations. The extra space is 
utilized in another way—in fact it is 
added to the acreage for cultivation. 


A FURNITURE ADVERTISEMENT 


On page 109 is an example of a fur- 
niture advertisement that is five columns 
wide. The measurement, outside, or as 
the printer would say—overall—is 62 
picas. Remember the formula 5 col- 
umns = 12 picas X 5 + four column 
rule spaces of 3 pica each = 5 X 12 + 
4 X 4 = 62. Therefore we have 62 
picas. 

The advertisement is set in Century, 
a graceful type with the earmarks of 
Caslon but somewhat more condensed. 
The message carries a major feature, two 
semifeatures, and four smaller articles. 

Note the column at the left, which 
has the two semifeatures. It is 18 picas 
wide. The heading “Chair & Stool’’ is 
set in 36 point type or one-half inch. It 
is measured (in depth) and the one-half 
inch allows for a shoulder on the type— 
the shoulder is to take care of such long 
letters as “g” “y” and “p.” It is 
followed by an italic line—italic for 
emphasis—“The Comfort Gift.” This 
is set in 14-point type. It could be set 
well in 18 point. The idea is to have 
the subheads set in approximately one 
half the size of the heading. Then you 
are assured of contrast. 

The body matter or body type is set 
in 12 point. Bear this thought in mind 


regarding body type. It should be set 
in width about one and a half times its 
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size. That means 12-point type should 
be set as nearly as possible 18 picas wide. 
This may account for the newspaper 
usage of type. Most all newspapers 
are set in 8-point type on 12-pica 
columns. Twelve is one and one-half 
times eight and we can read 8 point on a 
12-pica width as well as we can read 12 
point on an 18-pica width. But try to 
read 8 point on an 18-pica width! You 
have to strain to read it. And in this 
day and age the public is too busy to 
strain its eyes in reading the printed 
page, particularly an advertisement. 

Notice the margin of white space of 4 
picas between this 18-pica width and the 
rest of the type matter. The major 
feature is set on this balance of space 
—the difference between 18 picas width 
+ 4 picas of white space—the entire 
width of 62 picas, leaving a width of 
40 picas. 

The outside measurement over the 
major feature is 40 picas. Each border 
measures 2} picas and there is one pica 
of white space each side, which means 
33 picas on each side. Deduct this 33 X 
2 = 7 picas from 40 picas (the outside 
measurement) and you have 33 picas 
left. And this is the space to cultivate. 

The four minor articles are displayed 
well in the space above the feature—on 
the same principle. 

Note particularly the white space be- 
tween the 18-pica space and that of the 
40-pica space. It leads the eye down 
the page—just as does a straight aisle 
in a department store. 


VITAL POINTS OF TYPOGRAPHY 


In summarizing the vital points in 
visualizing the finished advertisement, 
remember: 
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1. Keep your white space straight. 

2. Use type of one family (note the disregard 
of this principle in the advertisement— 
the $79.00 price is set in Cooper—a type 
powerful enough for machinery.) 

3. Don’t ask for small type on a wide margin. 
Remember the rule of one-and-one-half 
the width applied in picas. 

4. Bear in mind that: 

6 words of 8-point type fit into a 
space 12 picas wide 

5 words of 10-point type fit into a 
space 12 picas wide 

4 words of 12-point type fit into a 
space 12 picas wide 

3} words of 14point type fit into a 
space 12 picas wide 

3 words of 18-point type fit into a 
space 12 picas wide 

2 words of 24point type fit into a 
space 12 picas wide 


Figuring width now is a matter of proportion. 


Customers Prefer Cash 
Policy 


Among consumers only 46.3 per cent 
prefer to buy for credit while 53.7 per 
cent are decidedly in favor of buying for 
cash, and more than 60 per cent of those 
preferring credit would prefer cash if it 
afforded them the same advantages in 
returns, exchanges, and the like. 

M. E. Tobias, conducting a survey of 
“Just What Do Consumers Want of 
Stores,”’ continues in the Executive Edi- 
tion of Retailing, December 5, 1931, as 
follows: 


Let us see what some of the consumers on 
both sides have to say about the relative merits 
of credit and cash buying. Those favoring 


credit have but a poor case to present. Such 
statements as “credits afford more courtesy,” 
“credits afford more considerations,’ and the 
like, occur time and time again. A few goa step 
farther and laud credit because it gives them an 
opportunity to keep a closer check on their 
expenditures and pay all their bills at once. 

But on the opposite side, at least two replies 
should be quoted in full to give an idea of the 
general impression of cash customers towards 
the credit situation. One of them says in brief, 
“There is a decided discrimination against cash 
customers. In returns, alterations, exchanges, 
and the like, the customer is always let down 
with the short end. To say the least, this is 
not good business. Merely because I prefer to 
hold up my head by living within my means, I 
do not feel that the stores I help support should 
discriminate against me.” There is a statement 
with a kick in it. 

Another consumer goes on at greater length 
to this effect, ‘With me, there is always a 
rankling sense of injustice that the cash cus- 
tomer—the surest, most solid, and dependable 
patron of department stores should receive 
the least consideration. The privileges given to 
credit customers are the things which run up 
costs. It seems to me that cash customers 
should be rewarded, not penalized, for discharg- 
ing their obligations promptly. A one per cent 
discount would help. Even a general cash-and- 
carry system would help. Even the same cour- 
teous manners and good services saved for 
the credit customers would help. Almost any- 
thing would help improve the situation as it 
now exists. I am situated to open an account 
in any store at any time, but have never availed 
myself of that privilege. It doesn’t seem fair to 
take something that somebody else pays for in 
the long run.” 


There seems to be ample evidence for 
the conclusion that it is high time stores 
paid more attention to giving cash cus- 
tomers the same quality of service en- 
joyed by charge customers. 
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Accounting and Control Division 


Developments in Open-to-Buy Control 


Joun W. WINGATE 


The setting of purchase limits should be regarded as a merchandise 

rather than a control function. This article points out the short- 

comings of many present controls and suggests a plan that is in 
operation in two of the most successful stores in the country. 


During the last decade, most depart- 
ment stores have introduced open-to-buy 
controls in connection with their mer- 
chandise or six-month plans. The goal 
of all the methods has been to keep 
stocks at predetermined levels. The 
easiest way to do this is by manipulating 
the amount of purchases to be received 
into stock each season, month, or 
week. 

The control over purchases has been 
generally effected by a control of orders. 
The buyer is told that he can place 
orders for a specified quantity to be re- 
ceived during a specified period. There 
is a tendency, however, to limit the 
official control to a regulation of receipts 
into stock (purchases) and to leave the 
control of orders entirely in the buyers’ 
hands. The operation of this method 
can best be approached by a review of 
the current methods of open-to-buy 
control. 


CONTROL BASED ON PREDETERMINED 
PLANNED PURCHASES 


The method first generally advocated 
was to derive, in advance of a season, 
planned purchase figures for each of the 
months of the period. At the first of 
each month, these were revised for any 
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variation between the actual stock then 
on hand and the stock originally planned 
for that time. From this adjusted fig- 
ure were subtracted all orders placed for 
delivery during the month in question to 
determine the open-to-buy. It could be 
computed at any time during the month 
by accumulating all orders placed to date 
for delivery during the month and sub- 
tracting the sum from the constant 
planned purchase figure. In some stores, 
the net orders for the month were deter- 
mined from an order register and in 
others from a summation of the purchases 
during the month to date and orders 
outstanding on that date for delivery 
during the month.! When stores re- 
quire that there be orders on hand for all 
receipts of goods into stock, it is evident 
that, on any day in the month, the sum 
of the net orders placed for delivery dur- 
ing a month is equal to the sum of the 
net purchases to date plus the out- 
standing orders on that day. 


1 Merchandise in transit is often included as 
an additional factor. It represents invoices 
that have been subtracted from the outstanding 
orders but have not been included with the 
purchases. In this discussion merchandise in 
transit is considered a part of the outstanding- 


order figures. 
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An example of this method will make 
the computation clear: 


Planned sales, March............ $10 ,000 
Planned retail stock, March 1.... 20,000 
Planned retail stock, April 1...... 25,000 


The planned purchases are derived by 
adding to the sales of $10,000 for the 
month the planned increase in stock of 
$5,000, giving an original plan of 
$15,000.2 (Where a decrease in stock 
is planned, the decrease is subtracted 
from sales.) 

On March 1, the actual stock may 
be $22,000 instead of $20,000. The 
planned retail purchase figure is therefore 
adjusted to $13,000. On the same date, 
the outstanding orders for delivery dur- 
ing the month may be $6,000 at retail. 
This is subtracted from $13,000 to give 
$7,000, the open-to-buy at retail. This 
may be reduced to cost by multiplying 
it by the complement of the planned 
initial markup percentage. At periodic 
intervals during the month, additional 
orders placed for the month’s delivery 
are added to the amount outstanding 
at the first of the month and the total 
subtracted from the planned purchase 
figure to get the adjusted open-to-buy. 

This procedure is open to two serious 
objections. First, it makes no allow- 
ance for variations in sales during the 
month from the sales originally planned 
and for markdowns taken. Second, it 
often sacrifices the purchases of needed 
merchandise in order to maintain the 
predetermined and arbitrary figure 
relationships. 


? Planned markdowns are often added to 
planned sales. This is desirable unless ad- 
justments are made weekly for markdowns 
taken. 


ADJUSTMENT OF PLANNED PURCHASES 
FOR SALES VARIATIONS 


To overcome the first objection, two 
alternative plans were developed. The 
first was to make a second adjustment 
each time the open-to-buy was computed 
for the variations of sales from the 
original plan and for markdowns taken. 
For example, referring to the previous 
illustration, the adjusted-planned pur- 
chase figure was $13,000. On March 10, 
the orders placed may total $10,000 
where they total $6,000 at the first of the 
month. The preliminary open-to-buy, 
then, is $3,000. But the sales for March, 
estimated on March 10, may be only 
$8,000, where they were originally 
$10,000. Also, markdowns of $900 may 
have been taken. With retail deduc- 
tions of $8,900 now rather than of $10,000, 
$1,100 must be subtracted from the open- 
to-buy, reducing it to $1,900 at retail. 


CLOSING STOCK METHOD OF OPEN-TO- 
BUY 


The second alternative eliminates the 
advance planning and adjusting of pur- 
chase figures. It is to compute the open- 
to-buy afresh at periodic intervals during 
the month. Sales and stocks are planned 
in advance as in the former method. For 
example, on March 10, the merchandise 
manager wishes to compute the open-to- 
buy. He requires four figures for the 
purpose—two planned and two actual 
ones: 


1. The planned stock at the end of March 
($25,000) 

2. The actual stock on March 10 

3. The estimated sales for the balance for 
the month (March 10-31) 

4. The outstanding orders on March 10 for 
March delivery 
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If the actual stock on March 10 is 
$25,600, if the estimated sales for the 
balance of the month are $6,000, and if 
the outstanding orders are $3,500, the 
open-to-buy is computed directly with 
no adjustments, as follows: 


Planned decrease in stock......... $600 
Planned purchase................ $5,400 
Outstanding orders............... 3,500 
Open-to-buy (retail).............. $1,900 


This method gives approximately the 
same results as the first or adjustment 
method but it is more direct, less cumber- 
some, and more flexible. Markdowns 
taken to date are reflected in the current 
stock figure. Changes may be readily 
made, when warranted, in planned clos- 
ing stocks and in estimated sales. 
Special market offerings can be taken 
advantage of by adjusting the original 
closing-stock figure, an adjustment that 
is not contemplated under the former 
methods. 


LIMITATIONS OF ABOVE METHODS 


All of the plans outlined are open to 
two serious criticisms. First, they are 
based upon the assumption that goods 
ordered for delivery during any month 
or during the balance of a month will be 
delivered as scheduled. For many lines 
of goods, it is exceedingly difficult to 
hold vendors and transportation com- 
panies to such a plan. Some goods that 
are ordered for delivery this month do 
not arrive until next, so that at the end of 
the month the stock is less than planned 
and possibly inadequate for sales needs. 
The open-to-buy controls do not make 
allowance for goods that will not arrive 
on time, even though the buyer may be 
aware of the approximate proportion of 
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outstanding orders that will come later 
than called for on the order. It is true 
that much can be done to educate vendors 
to prompt shipment by refusing late 
deliveries, but when buying from a dis- 
tant market the transportation compa- 
nies may be the chief offenders. And it 
is always questionable whether needed 
merchandise should be returned in order 
to establish a policy of insistence on 
prompt shipment. 

There is a second objection to the 
open-to-buy controls. They are gener- 
ally just what the name indicates: con- 
trols or checks rather than positive aids 
to better merchandising. They allow 
old, unwanted stock to prevent the buy- 
ing of new, wanted goods. They tend 
to overemphasize stock plans made in 
the past and underemphasize changes 
in the situation and especially current 
needs for salable merchandise. 


WEEKLY PURCHASE CONTROL METHOD 


Two of the largest stores in the coun- 
try operate a modified control system 
that overcomes the objections stated. 
Every week at a scheduled time, each 
buyer holds a meeting with the general 
merchandise manager and his divisional 
merchandise manager. Planned _pur- 
chase figures for each of the two coming 
weeks are set in much the same manner 
as in the last plan outlined above. For 
example, at the meeting on March 10it is 
noted that the stock on hand is $25,600. 
A stock figure for the end of the week is 
then set at perhaps $25,200. Sales for 
the coming week are estimated at per- 
haps $2,000. The planned purchase 
figure is, therefore, set at $1,600. Simi- 
larly, purchases are planned for the 
following week. In planning a stock 
figure for the end of the week and a 
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sales figure for the week, those at the 
meeting are guided partly by the original 
six-month plan of estimated sales and 
stocks made out by weeks but these 
figures are readily revised whenever 
the buyer can show his superiors good 
reason for so doing. 

The control over orders is left entirely 
to the buyer. Referring to the example, 
he is told that he is to bring into stock 
during the coming week $1,600 of mer- 
chandise at retail or, with a 35 per cent 
markup, $1,040 at cost. If he has out- 
standing so many orders for immediate 
delivery that this figure will be ex- 
ceeded, he must communicate with ven- 
dors to defer shipment. In those in- 
stances where this cannot be done, he 
can explain the situation to the mer- 
chandise managers at the meeting and 
prevail upon them to give him a bigger 
purchase allowance, that is to allow him 
to have a larger stock at the end of the 
week. The system makes it possible for 
the buyer to order for delivery during a 
period something more than he expects 
to receive into stock. Thus, he can 
maintain stock assortments at all times 
where an open-to-buy control would 
frequently have him understocked at the 
end of the month. 


CHIEF ADVANTAGE OF METHOD 


The great advantage of the method is 
that purchase control is made a part of 
the process of intelligent day-to-day mer- 
chandising. Decisions are arrived at by 
buyer and merchandise manager and the 
controller is left out of the picture, ex- 
cept in so far as he provides the facts in 
regard to actual sales and stocks. In 
spite of their elaborate control systems, 
department stores as a group have been 
showing year by year less satisfactory 


results. There is need for a return to 
fundamentals. The great need is for 
merchants, not for controllers and bank- 
ers. Long-time plans must be modified 
by a judicious mixture of opportunism. 
The method of control outlined puts the 
entire emphasis on doing the best to- 
morrow in view of the situation today. 
Other plans try to determine tomorrow’s 
action on a basis of plans made some 
time before—plans that were often made 
in a haphazard fashion and with no 
knowledge of coming changes in the 
situation. 


THE BUYER AS A MERCHANT 


It is not suggested that the merchant 
type of control be generally substituted 
in all stores for the more established 
types. Such a plan of controlling pur- 
chases but not orders requires a buyer of 
higher caliber than many stores boast. 
The plan requires that the buyer antici- 
pate the purchase figures to be set at the 
weekly meetings and plan orders with 
due dates that will fit into purchase 
allowances that have not yet been set by 
merchandise managers. In essence, the 
plan means that the buyer is continually 
working out his own open-to-buy and 
defending it before his superiors every 
week. Most buyers in most stores prob- 
ably do not know how to make intelli- 
gent dollar plans and the formal control 
systems are necessary because of their 
shortcoming. The greatest need in the 
retail field today is for buyers better 
trained in their own jobs—for buyers 
who understand merchandising as well 
as merchandise. When a buyer of this 
type is found, central and rigid controls 
become superfluous and the best results 
are obtained when he and his merchan- 
dise manager together are given free rein 
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to take such action as they deem fit, 
entirely unhampered by any open-to-buy 
figure emanating from the controller’s 
office. 


When Is the C.O.D. Trans- 
action a Sale? 


The treatment of C.O.D.’s has long 
been a debatable accounting problem. 
The usual practice records a C.O.D. 
sale at the time the customer places the 
order, while others believe that it should 
not be handled as a sale until delivery 
has been made and payment received. 
If the C.O.D. is recorded as a sale at the 
time of placing the order, sales are 
credited and C.O.D. accounts receivable 
debited at once. But if the C.O.D. is to 
be recorded as a sale only when payment 
is received, accounts receivable cannot 
be debited and, therefore, sales cannot be 
credited until that time. 

From the viewpoint of accounting 
theory, a C.O.D. sale is not strictly a 
sale until delivery has been made and the 
money collected. A C.O.D. transaction 
does not have a clear status as an asset 
under accounts receivable as C.O.D. 
customers have no accounts with the 
store. If strict accounting theory is 
followed, a C.O.D. is not a sale until 
paid for. 


PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING EXPEDIENCY 


Even though accounting theory in- 
dicates that C.O.D.’s should not be 
considered as sales until payment is 
received, they may be considered as 
sales at once with much justification for 
the following reasons: 


1. It is convenient for auditing purposes. It 
permits the sales audit to proceed to 
completion as soon as saleschecks are 


received by the control division instead 
of waiting until payments are received. 
At inventory time it saves the necessity 
of taking outstanding C.O.D. merchan- 
dise into stock. 

2. The amount of distortion caused by this 
practice is too slight to be important. 
Since most C.O.D.’s are closed out the 
day after the sale is made, outstanding 
C.O.D.’s may total no more than the 
equivalent of two or three days’ C.O.D. 
sales. 

3. It presents, in some respects, a truer 
picture: (a) It credits sales to the period 
in which the expense in connection with 
the making of the sale was incurred, 
e.g., sales made by a salesclerk on 
Monday are credited to Monday; (b) 
by crediting the sales, stocks are credited 
as soon as merchandise is taken out of 
stock for the customer; (c) C.O.D. re- 
turns show up on the ledger, whereas 
the more strictly correct practice would 
keep them buried. With the liberal 
return-privilege policy in most stores 
under which paid and charge purchases 
are as easily returnable as C.O.D.’s, the 
theoretical difference between C.O.D.’s 
and other sales is largely nullified, and 
the returns on both types of transaction 
are better shown parallel to each other. 


The following journal entries illustrate 
the operation of C.O.D.’s as sales when 
sold instead of when paid: 


1. Sales of $202.76 of 
C.0.D.’S 
Dr. C.O.D. accounts 
receivable........ $202.76 
Ge $202.76 
2. C.0.D.’s returned 
(nonacceptance) 
Dr. Returned sales.. 35.67 
Cr. C.O.D. ac- 
counts receivable. 35.67 
3. Cash collected by 
drivers 


Cr. C.O.D. ac- 
counts receivable. 153.17 
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4. C.0.D.’s that have 
been converted 
from C.O.D.’s to 
charge sales 
Dr. Charge  ac- 
counts receivable.. $8.50 
Cr. C.O.D.  ac- 
counts receivable.. $8.50 


Findings of the Chain- 
Store Inquiry 


Acting under a Senate resolution, the 
Federal Trade Commission has been 
conducting a chain-store inquiry. Four 
reports on its investigation have thus 
far been transmitted to the Senate and 
others will follow. The four available 
reports cover (1) codperative grocery 
chains, (2) scope of the chain-store 
inquiry, (3) sources of chain-store mer- 
chandise, and (4) wholesale business of 
retail chains. 

The broad extent of the inquiry is 
indicated by the fact that 1,727 chain 
organizations submitted usable schedules 
for 1928 and 1,278 suplementary sched- 
ules for 1929 and 1930. These repre- 
sented over 68,000 stores and net sales 
for 1930 of over five and one-half billion 
dollars, approximately one half of the 
total chain-store trade of the country— 
also one half the total number of chain- 
store units. Comparing the census fig- 
ures of chains of four stores or more with 
the Commission’s figures for those of six 
stores or more for the same lines of busi- 
ness, the Commission’s reports account 
for approximately one fifth of the Census 
chains, two thirds of their stores, and 
70 per cent of their total sales. 


SOURCES OF MERCHANDISE 


The following table computed from 
the report indicates the sources of chain- 
store merchandise: 


Per cent | per cent of 
Source of merchandise 
stores 
Direct from manufacturers..} 70.2 92 
Wholesalers............... 77 
Brokers and commission 
Growers and_ growers’ 
organizations........... 6.5 13 
Manufactured by chains 
themselves.............. 72 14 
Miscellaneous............. 2.0 
100.0 


Of particular significance is the impor- 
tance of the wholesaler. While he pro- 
vides only 7 per cent of chain-store needs, 
over three quarters of the chains do buy 
from him still. All of the reporting drug 
chains as well as all of the unlimited price 
variety, dry-goods, and general-merchan- 
dise chains buy some merchandise from 
this source. The last two of the four 
types mentioned buy more than one half 
their merchandise from wholesalers. 
These figures show that the chains are 
still far from being as independent of the 
middleman as may be commonly sup- 
posed. However, the proportion sup- 
plied by wholesalers was found to 
decrease with an increase in the size of 
the chain. 

Food chains depend considerably on 
brokers and commission men due to the 
highly perishable character of many 
products they sell. The Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company and the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company have 
developed broker organizations of their 
own. 

The department-store chains were 
found not to be expanding their manu- 
facturing activities but appeared to be 
taking the initiative in directing the 
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production of the manufacturers from 
whom they bought. No longer are 
manufacturers producing what they 
hope will sell but are depending upon the 
retailers to interpret customer demand 
to them. 


WHOLESALE OPERATIONS 


In regard to wholesale operations con- 
ducted by retail chains, it was discovered 
that 113 of 200 chains that wholesale did 
5.1 per cent of their business in this 
fashion, rather than direct to consumers. 
Wholesaling was most extensive among 
four kinds of retail-store chains: musical 
instruments, grocery and meat, hard- 
ware, and confectionary. Meat and 
grocery chains commonly sell the follow- 
ing items at wholesale as well as at retail: 
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sugar, flour, canned goods, lard, and 
meats. In most cases, the chains pre- 
ferred to carry on wholesaling merely as 
an adjunct to their retailing operations 
but a few are trying to develop this 
business. 

Only a few wholesale houses were 
found to own retail chains and the num- 
ber is apparently diminishing. In 1930 
only 2.8 per cent of the total chains, 
accounting for only 2.4 per cent of the 
total sales, reported such wholesaler 
interest. 

Subsequent reports of the Commission 
will treat the following subjects: leaders 
and loss leaders; price policy; private 
brands, shortages; credit and delivery 
service; discounts and allowances; and 
cost, profits, and margins of chain stores. 


a. 
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Personnel and Management Diviston 


Qualities That Determine Fitness for 
Promotion 


This article is based on a talk presented in December before the 

alumni group of New York University School of Retailing by M. 

Sidney, director of executive training and promotion, Gimbel 
Brothers, New York 


It is the purpose of this discussion to 
point out the bases upon which appli- 
cants are considered for promotion in a 
store that believes in promoting its own 
people and sets up a definite, well-under- 
stood system to do so. We will assume 
this system to be one where all junior 
executive vacancies are publicly posted 
together with the qualifications required. 
There are other methods, probably, as 
satisfactory, but for our purpose any dif- 
ferences in systems are immaterial as 
the basic qualities influencing decisions 
would be the same. 

To begin with, all applicants are inter- 
viewed and those meeting the qualifica- 
tions go through a series of further inter- 
views. The final decision made repre- 
sents the joint opinion of a committee 
composed of the management and per- 
sonnel executives together with the de- 
partment and division managers to 
whom the successful applicant is to be 
directly responsible. In case of a differ- 
ence of opinion that cannot be eliminated, 
the wishes of the supervisory executives 
are given precedence. This is only com- 
mon sense as it is undoubtedly harder 
for a person, even with the most desir- 
able qualities, to be successful under an 
antagonistic superior than for one lack- 


ing these qualities to succeed when his 
superior likes him. 

The whole question of selection would, 
of course, be vastly simplified if it were 
possible to say definitely that people 
possessing a certain set of personal quali- 
ties and characteristics were sure to suc- 
ceed. However, such is not the case, 
and there are examples on every hand of 
successful executives who lack the very 
qualifications that are commonly sup- 
posed to be essential. It is my exper- 
ience that even with all the scientific aids 
available nothing can fool one as much 
as human nature. The more one deals 
with people the less dogmatic he can be 
about set rules. There is a driving 
force, an overpowering motive that 
overcomes superficial handicaps. It 
seems true, nevertheless, that a person 
possessing certain determinable charac- 
teristics has a better chance of success 
than the person without them. The 
possession of certain qualities at least 
makes the path of progress easier and 
smoother. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION IN REGARD TO 
APPLICANTS FOR PROMOTION 


In making recommendations to de- 
partment managers under a promo- 
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tional posting system, the committee has 
the following possible sources of informa- 
tion concerning each candidate at its 


disposal: 


1. A letter of application 

2. A personal interview 

3. Results of mental tests and conclusions 
of psychiatrist 

4. Record of job performance in the store to 
date and the opinion of the supervisors 
under whom the applicant has been 


working 


These may be considered in detail. 


LETTER OF APPLICATION 


Each candidate may be required to 
send in a letter of application. Such a 
letter often reveals certain characteris- 
tics that might not otherwise be brought 
out. For example, a man applied for a 
junior executive position requiring pow- 
ers of concentration and great attention 
to detail. He was known to have a good 
mind and to be generally capable but his 
letter was overly long, badly organized, 
had poor spelling and typographical 


mistakes. Thinking that it had been’ 


written in haste he was shown the errors 
and asked to submit another. The sec- 
ond one contained almost as many inac- 
curacies. It definitely indicated that 
he had not checked back and was not as 
careful in follow-up as was necessary for 
this particular job. Ability, in a letter, 
to summarize material and to present the 
main facts about his qualifications briefly 
and succinctly reflects a person’s ability 
to think clearly and to make good writ- 
ten and oral reports to superiors. Nat- 
urally, no decision would rest entirely 
on one factor but much can be gleaned 
from applicants’ letters. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


The interview with the candidate for 
a job is the most important source of 
information in regard to him. In our 
store, it has been found wise to have each 
member of the committee interview him 
separately because he often makes a 
much better impression with one than 
with another. This difference of opinion 
gives an opportunity for more equitable 
consideration. It must be remembered 
that there are always two people in any 
interview. One executive interviewed 
may be busy or tired or frequently inter- 
rupted and so fail to form a fair impres- 
sion. Again the candidate who inter- 
views poorly at first may make a better 
impression in his second and_ third 
attempts. He learns by experience and 
any unfair opinions are offset if several 
people get their impressions separately. 
The qualities looked for during the inter- 
views are as follows: 


1. Clarity of Purpose. Reasoned ambition, 
an idea of what the person is driving at. 
Determination is the natural result of 
this factor and is dependent upon it. 

2. Interest. An appreciation not only of the 
job itself but also of what the job will 
lead to. 

3. Enthusiasm. A person may be interested 
but not enthusiastic. Enthusiasm de- 
notes outward display of a compelling 
interest but needs to be tempered with 
poise. 

4. Force. The compelling power derived 
from self-assurance and self-confidence 
that is expressed in a conviction of 
competence. Enthusiasm and deter- 
mination are the essence of force. 

5. Appearance. The outward impression of 
charm, growing out of good grooming, 
poise, and responsiveness. Attractive 
appearance and force are the chief com- 
ponents of what is commonly called 
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personality. Both these qualities are 
somewhat overemphasized stores 
despite the fact that many successful 
executives lack both charm of manner 
and appearance. However, the retail 
business is one of constant and close 
contacts and emphasis on these qualities 
is understandable. 

6. Responsiveness. This is the ability to 
exchange ideas, to show outward interest 
and appreciation of the other fellow’s 
point of view. 

7. Alertness. Nimbleness of mind and body. 
This is expressed partly in responsiveness 
and partly in the ability to grasp quickly 
the point of a discussion. 

8. Sincerity. The ability to impress others 
with a wholehearted interest. 

9. Poise. This quality, in a measure, sums 
up the others and is shown in a person’s 
ability to handle himself well and to 
look at things objectively and in right 
proportion. 


BACKGROUND OF APPLICANT 


In addition to determining character- 
istics of the applicant, the interviewer 
attempts to discover something of his 
personal and educational background. 
What subjects he specialized in at school 
are not as important as his reasons for 
having done so. It makes little differ- 
ence whether he majored in English 
literature, in music, or in economics. 
The main question is his ability to ex- 
plain why he did so and to justify his 
present interests. It is the logic of 
his present purpose rather than his 
past inclinations that should be con- 
sidered. 

We do not need to fear diversity of 
intellectual interest. The retail field 
will be enriched by attracting to it men 
and women who have shown accomplish- 
ment or have had training in other 
realms of human thought and action. 


TESTS 


Whenever possible all applicants for 
promotions should be given a series of 
tests to determine the following charac- 
teristics: intelligence, mathematical 
ability, speed, and accuracy of routine 
performance. When this is done the 
store psychiatrist should be one of the 
interviewers and should make a full re- 
port based on the tests and his general 
impressions. Tests are very valuable 
guides and should be used as checks 
against the personal interviews. In 
general, there is a high correlation be- 
tween the interviews, the tests, and the 
job performance. 

While a high intelligence quotient is 
desirable for potential executives, it does 
not in itself denote managerial or execu- 
tiveability. Muchisyettobedoneinthe 
field of experimentation with intelligence 
levels and specific abilities. Average 
intelligence coupled with high standing 
in the other qualities discussed is often 
more desirable than very high intelli- 
gence and lack of good personality traits. 


RECORD OF JOB PERFORMANCE 


As the applicant under consideration 
is already employed in the store, there is 
available a complete record in regard to 
his performance—his sales or production 
in nonselling work, his regularity of 
attendance, and the attitude of his 
superiors towards him. These are valu- 
able aids in selecting the right person as 
it is probable that ability to handle one 
job well means capability in undertaking 
another. This is where, everything 
else being equal, the people on the higher 
intelligence levels and with better educa- 
tional backgrounds show up. The per- 
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son of less than average intelligence and 
education who has learned to do a fairly 
complicated job well, by working into it 
step by step, is usually a poor risk for 
promotion. 

A good salesperson may make a very 
poor assistant buyer. Alertness, a pleas- 
ing personality, and ability to prevail 
upon a customer to buy what is in stock 
may make an excellent salesperson but 
the judgment required in meeting prob- 
lems and the keenness necessary in deal- 
ing with merchandising figures may be 
entirely lacking. Again, a good assistant 
does not always make an equally good 
manager. Aperson may have the industry 
and knowledge of detail that make him 
excellent as the supporting person but he 
may lack the qualities of leadership and 
vision demanded of a manager. A close 
study of his performance to date as it 
appears from the records—which in a 
modern store are reasonably complete— 
should help materially in avoiding the 
promotion of such people. 


EXAMPLES OF SELECTION 


It may be interesting to give two ac- 
tual cases where two employees were 
candidates for the same job and to show 
how the information gleaned from the 
above sources resulted in one getting the 
preference over the other. 

Two girls applied for an assistant buy- 
ership. One was selling in the depart- 
ment concerned, the other in another 
department. The first had the backing 
of the buyer, but he was willing to 
consider the tests and interview ratings 
which seemed to indicate superior quali- 
ties in the second. She was somewhat 
more mature, quite a bit more forceful, 
more alert and responsive, had a record 
for initiative and demonstrated leader- 


ship ability, and had higher test and 
interview ratings. She was selected 
finally with the buyer’s agreement and 
he has readily acknowledged the super- 
iority of the successful candidate since 
she has been on the job. 

Similarly, in a nonselling department a 
supervisor was required. The choice 
was narrowed down to two people whose 
educational backgrounds were about 
the same and who tested practically 
alike. The final decision was made by 
the divisional manager who was im- 
pressed by the force and purposefulness 
of one of the two. The subsequent job 
history of both people bore out the wis- 
dom of the choice. 


QUALITIES REQUIRED IN DIFFERENT 
STORE DIVISIONS 


In many ways the lines of distinction 
between the major branches in retailing 
are blurring. Even though certain types 
of people develop a preference or seem 
more fitted for one phase or another of 
store work, the qualities demanded of a 
department manager in one branch of 
the business are much the same as in 
another. 

Nowadays, a buyer must be as much 
interested in personnel, in operation, 
in merchandising, in advertising, and 
above all in selling as he is in the selec- 
tion of the right items for hisdepartment. 
He must have those leadership qualities 
that mark the real executive. We no 
longer believe that a person is definitely 
a buying type or a management type, 
for we have learned that the approach 
to any job problem is the same—by the 
road of analysis, through the valley of 
planning, up the mountains of organiza- 
tion and supervision to the summit of 
achievement. 
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The only difference rests with the 
interests of the individual which are 
undoubtedly colored by his special apti- 
tudes and abilities. It is my opinion 
that people do best what they like to do 
best. Any one entering a store or seek- 
ing promotion in one should not be 
misled by stories of where the most 


money is made. There are numerically 
more well-paid jobs in the merchandise 
division but if a man’s preference is else- 
where he should follow it as consistently 
as possible. He will probably make as 
much money in the end anyway because 
enthusiasm is a great force in success and 
he will have a lot better time doing it. 


Book Reviews 


The Seven Keys to Retail Profits, by 
Clyde Bedell. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931, 443 


pages. 


Most books written for the smaii and inde- 
pendent retailer have been elementary and 
inexact to an extreme. This new book by the 
director of sales and advertising of Butler 
Brothers is both authoritative and definite. It 
is written, printed, and illustrated in a “catchy” 
style. The average retailer will find it more 
interesting than the usual textbook presentation. 

The seven keys to profits are stated as 
follows: 


1. Spread your merchandise investment over 
the maximum number of fast-selling, 
wanted items. 

2. Put out on display the greatest possible 
proportion of the merchandise you own. 

3. Name the prices that customers favor and 

plainly price-ticket everything. 

. Keep your store friendly, pleasant, and 

interesting. 

5. Induce buying in every possible way 
every minute of the day. 

6. Use merchandise control figures and run 
your business where you want it to go. 

7. Buy frequently and modestly to get fast 
turnover. 


The work is divided into five parts of which 
the second and third make up the body of the 
book. Part I is introductory, part II explains, 
in a separate chapter, each of the seven keys. 
Part III discusses in detail the application of 
each of the keys to store practice. Part IV takes 


such miscellaneous subjects as the future of the 
independent store, buying power, advantages of 
budgeting, and slow-selling stock. Part V 
summarizes the conclusions of outstanding 
retail leaders as to the essentials of profitable 
merchandising. It is illuminating to have these 
pronouncements side by side. The book also 
includes a generous appendix of ideas on store 
operation collected from many sources and 
arranged according to the seven keys. 
5. 


Successful Living in This Machine Age, 
by Edward A. Filene (with Charles 
W. Wood.) New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1931, 274 pages. 


Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, says that E. A. Filene “comesasnear 
to being the philosopher of our machine economy 
as we have yet produced. More than any other 
American, and before any other American, he 
foresaw and formulated the social significance 
of mass production and mass distribution, if 
and when these processes are subjected to 
statesmanlike direction. We need his sanity 
and his seership respecting the machine economy 
just now, for, with an undue continuance of the 
world-wide depression, men will be powerfully 
tempted to rebel against the machine economy, 
as if it were to blame for their troubles, whereas 
their troubles have come upon them, not because 
the machine economy has been developed, but 
because the machine economy has not been fully 
met by a new business statesmanship that sees 
it for the instrument of economic stabilization 
and social enrichment that it is. Men are 
everywhere blaming the machine order for sins 
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that lie rather at the door of the economic 
Ge. ... 0% There has been so much bunk and 
balderdash written about the impossibility of 
the human spirit’s keeping alive in a machine 
age that this book comes like a breath of clean 
and antiseptic air through a stuffy room.” 

According to Filene, successful living results 
from the close relationships between mass 
production and buying power, credit, unem- 
ployment, politics, world peace, education, 
religion, beauty, personal adjustment, advertis- 
ing, health, and agriculture. Each of these 
phases of successful living is discussed in a 
separate chapter. 

E. O.S. 


Advertising and Its Mechanical Produc- 
tion, by Carl Richard Greer. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1931, 490 pages. 


A veritable encylopedia of useful, practical 
information; retail and national advertisers, 
practitioners, and students will find Mr. 
Greer’s book a valuable, almost indispensable, 
reference. 

In clear, readable style, the author discusses 
the principles which underlie all advertising. 
He then points out in detail economical methods 
of applying these principles to the day-to-day 
problems of selling merchandise or services at a 
profit and describes briefly the technique of 
mechanical production. 

Newspaper and magazine advertising, out- 
door, radio, screen, and air advertising, and 
direct-by-mail advertising are explained with a 
wisdom gained through years of experience and 
study. Numerous well-selected illustrations, 
including twelve in color, make explanations 
more graphic. In an appendix, many aids to 
everyday work are presented. 

C. M. E. 


Typography and Mechanics of the News- 
paper, by Kenneth E. Olson. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1931, 430 pages. 


Realizing that tremendous expenditures for 
advertising space are largely wasted unless their 
advertising messages are inviting in appearance, 
easily legible, and convey an exact meaning, 


alert advertisers are today unwilling to shift 
to the shoulders of others responsibility for the 
appearance of their advertisements. 

To direct intelligently the make-up of their 
advertising and to work out new ideas of design, 
advertisers must understand the work and 
problems that confront printers, typographers, 
compositors, and others who put their advertis- 
ing in print. Advertisers must speak the 
language of these men in order to specify type, 
rules, borders, kinds of engraving, type arrange- 
ment, and all other details of make-up with a 
certainty that their wishes will be understood 
and carried out as planned. 

The author’s long experience as practical 
printer and specialist in newspaper and advertis- 
ing typography enables him to write with 
authority on printing materials and processes; 
printing terms; type faces, type families, and 
their special uses; typesetting by machine and 
hand; the use of headline forms; type devices; 
make-up, with detailed consideration of its 
mechanical problems; engraving processes; and 
the making of printing plates. 

. C.M.E, 


Boston Conference on Retail Distribution. 
Boston: Boston Retail Trade Board 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 1931, 


132 pages. 


The third annual report of this “Williams- 
town” for trade problems represents a collection 
of addresses delivered last September by some of 
the most notable men connected with the retail 
field. Special emphasis is given to the problems 
engendered by the depression and to the future 
of the chain store. The account of the discus- 
sion following each address adds greatly to the 
interest of this conference report. 

Among the speakers whose talks are reported 
are W. F. Kelley, W. T. Grant, Amos Parrish, 
Paul T. Cherington, B. H. Namm, J. C. Penney, 
Louis Fairchild, Ernest C. Hastings, Victor W. 
Sincere, Paul H. Nystrom, Arthur Brisbane, 
and John B. Guernsey. 

Students of retailing, who cannot attend 
these important conferences for the educational 
and inspirational values they bring, can do 
almost as well by reading carefully these com- 
plete proceedings. 

J. W. W. 
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Chain Stores, by Daniel Bloomfield. 
(Vol. VII, No. 7 of The Reference 
Shelf.) New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1931, 212 pages. 


Chain Stores is a compilation of articles, 
briefs, and bibliography, designed, evidently, 
primarily for the use of debating teams. For the 
store executive, it contains selected articles on 
both sides of the chain-store question which 
are not readily available elsewhere. Writers 
such as James L. Palmer, Malcolm McNair, 
Carl Schmalz, E. C. Sams, Paul Olsen, Paul 
Nystrom, Joseph Appel, and W. D. Darby are 


represented. 
E. O. S. 


Workroom Manual, by Store Managers’ 
Division. New York: National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, 1931, 104 


pages. 


The Workroom Manual has been published 
as a result of a study which covered 1,586 work- 
rooms in 92 stores. The book describes, in 
detail, three types of workrooms: (1) the 
alteration workrooms (which are the same as the 
subsidiary cost departments as classified by the 
Controllers’ Congress); (2) regular cost depart- 
ments; and (3) manufacturing departments. 
Expense workrooms, such as the addressograph 
department, have not been included. 

In describing these various types of work- 
rooms, the committee has outlined for each 
department, (1) the personnel, listing the 
number of operatives, and describing their 
respective qualifications; (2) the layout, supple- 
menting the discussions with detailed diagrams 
in each case; (3) the equipment; and (4) the 
methods and systems employed, supporting 
the descriptions with drawings of suggested 
forms. 

The workrooms included as alteration 
departments are those which are used by the 
selling departments to help complete the sale 
of merchandise, such as the busheling or women’s 
alteration departments. The regular cost de- 
partments are those which carry their inven- 


tories at cost, and serve the public directly. 
Examples are the restaurant and the barber 
shop. The manufacturing departments are 
those which manufacture for the stock of 
regular retail departments, such as the bakery 
and millinery manufacturing departments. 

It is interesting to note that fifty per cent 
of the stores reporting had the following fourteen 
types of workrooms listed according to rank: 
Women’s alterations, drapery, millinery, beauty 
parlor, carpet and linoleum, busheling, hosiery 
and glove repair, corsets, fur storage, fur repair- 
ing, radio service, cabinet and furniture finish- 
ing, and shades Another point of interest is 
that stores doing more than $10,000,000 a year 
had an average of 26 workrooms each while the 
smaller store classification had averages between 
11 and 16. 

There can be no doubt that this study is 
complete from the standpoint of the store 
manager, but not from the standpoint of the 
controller. The field needs a complete survey 
covering the accounting problems of work- 
rooms. These are touched upon very lightly 


here. 
M. K. 


Survey of Retailing Practices, by the 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 1931, 
2 volumes. 


These two volumes represent a broad compila- 
tion of information on nearly all phases of retail- 
ing. The books consist, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of excerpts from articles, books, pamphlets, 
and addresses, although much of the information 
has been obtained directly through the codpera- 
tion of wholesalers, manufacturers, and retailers. 

This compilation was originally released in 
mimeographed form to subscribers but has now 
been suitably bound for library and textbook 
use. Unfortunately, the publishers have not 
brought some of the information up-to-date. 

The Dartnell Corporation has done a useful 
job, however, in putting in convenient form in- 
formation gleaned from a wide variety of 
sources during the last few years. The facts are 
simply and clearly stated. 

J. W. W. 
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Editorial 
Family Budgets 


Within the past six months, two stud- 
ies have appeared advocating a thorough- 
going survey of how families spend their 
incomes.! Very little is known about 
the average percentage spent for food, 
clothing, home furnishings, and the like 
in different income classes. The only 
broad study made was that of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
1918-1919, 12 years ago, of 12,000 work- 
ing-class families in 92 industrial centers. 
Not only have economic conditions 
changed greatly since then, but other 
classes of society deserve careful 
attention. 

It is true that more recent studies have 
been made but these are based on only a 
few families each and are hardly repre- 
sentative.? For example, Dr. Jessica B. 
Peixotto made a study, published in 
1927, of 96 families of professors in the 
University of California. The National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., has 
made cost-of-living studies in different 
cities since 1919. The United States 
Department of Agriculture made a study 
of the expenditures of farmers, 1922- 
1924. The General Outdoor Advertis- 


/ 1Louis I. Dublin and William A. Berridge, 
|The Need for a New Survey of Family Budgets 
, and Buying Habits, a bulletin published by the 

' New York Times, 1931. (Authors: statistician 
and economist respectively of the Metropolitan 

Life Insurance Company) and Louis Bader, 

“Can We Find Out How the American Income 

is Spent?” Journal of the American Statistical 

Association, (September, 1931) 

? Dr. Paul H. Nystrom has summarized most 
of the studies made up to 1928 in his book, 
Economic Principles of Consumption (The 
Ronald Press Co. 1929). 


ing Company, Inc., has roughly esti- 
mated the distribution of expenditures 
for 54 trading areas for 1929. The 
Monthly Labor Review (June 1930) pre- 
sented a study of the expenditures of 100 
families of Ford employees in May 1929, 
and Dr. Otto Harris has prepared an 
unpublished manuscript of the expendi- 
tures of members of university and col- 
lege faculties in New York City. 

Because of its recency, the chief find- 
ings of the last study may well be given, 
as quoted by Professor Bader: 


Professional group with average salary of $2,500 


er cent 
25.00 
50.86 

Group with average salary of $4,000 

22.00 
..... 25.00 


Miscellaneous, including savings.... 43.00 
Group with average salary of $7,000 


10.00 


Miscellaneous, including savings.... 44.50 


From the limited data, the following 
tentative conclusions may be drawn, 
even though they are not all exemplified 
in the few figures given above. 


1. The higher the incomes, the smaller the 
percentage of income spent for food and the 
larger the miscellaneous expenditures such as 
automobile, entertainment, and savings. 

2. The percentage of expenditure for clothing 
seems to increase from the low to middle-income 
groups and then to decrease in the highest 
income ranges. 
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3. The percentage spent for rent and home 
upkeep tends to decrease somewhat from low to 
middle incomes and to increase in the highest 


groups. 

4. The percentage spent for home furnishings 
is about constant. 

5. The percentage of income allotted to 
clothing has apparently declined considerably 
in the last twelve years, presumably on account 
of the demands made upon income by the 
automobile, the radio, and the movie. 


More accurate information would be of 
great value not only from a social- 
welfare viewpoint but also from that of 
merchandising. We know very little 
about the relation of money income to 
real income of goods and services. This 
requires an index of the cost of living 
which in turn is dependent for accuracy 
upon the correct weighting of the factors 
of food, clothing, and the like that enter 
into the composite index. Again, we 
know very little as to how the consump- 
tion of different commodities differs at 
different income levels. For example, 
how many pairs of hosiery does the 
woman whose family income is $2,000 
use a year and how many the woman 
whose family income is $10,000? Ac- 
curate information on such matters 
would be of great value, to manufactur- 
ers and retailers, in gauging the extent of 
their markets. “Customer control,” or 
the analysis of charge-account purchases, 
would be much more effective if we had 
norms of expenditures at different in- 
come levels. 

From the department-store viewpoint, 


a new and thoroughly representative ' 


study of incomes would assist in the 
coérdination of price lines in different 
departments. One of the most serious 
criticisms of department stores is that 
different departments cater to different 
income groups. There is often a failure 


to direct the merchandising efforts of 
each department towards the same cus- 
tomer group. If the average family 
income of the store’s customers is $5,000 
a year, what are the typical amounts 
these customers spend for each item of 
clothing or home furnishings? The 
answer would be of great assistance in 
setting best selling price lines in each 
department. 

What price coat is usually bought by 
the woman who spends $20 for a dress? 
How much would the same woman spend 
for a hat, a pair of hosiery, or a pair of 
shoes? Again, how many of each of 
these items at these prices can she 
afford a year? The answers to these 
questions would seem essential to suc- 
cessful merchandising and yet opinions 
among experts differ and do not seem to 
be based on careful analysis. It is 
agreed in general that the best selling 
price in each department should appeal 
to the same typical customer. How can 
this relationship be established when so 
little is known about the store’s typical 
customer and her spending habits and 
her budget? 

An investigation sufficiently extensive 
to meet all needs should be undertaken 
by the Federal Government. The cen- 
sus of distribution has been of great value 
to business. A sample census of family 
budgets is the next logical step. It 
should yield even greater practical 
results. 

Even if it proves impossible to get 
Congress to act on this matter, some priv- 
ate research organization or some larger 
store organization should undertake a 
similar study of some particular group 
of customers. Many stores spend over a 
million dollars a year for advertising and 
even more for buyers who are supposed 
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to be able to select what the store’s 
customers want. These stores can cer- 
tainly afford a modest appropriation 
really to determine how customers prefer 
to spend their money. 

One research agency, the Knight, has 
already made a valuable study of the 
prices of clothing bought by customers in 
Baltimore, Boston, and Seattle. The 
results proved that most customers, 
even in the highest of the three income 
groups set up, are interested in lower 
prices than is generally realized by store 
promotion executives. For example, in 
Baltimore 57.2 per cent of the upper-in- 
come group (average about $5,000) 
spend less than $7.50 for millinery. 

All the studies referred to were made 
before the business depression. The 
changes in incomes and in prices have 
probably made important changes in the 
percentage allotments for different needs 
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in family budgets and they have cer- | 
tainly changed the demand by price 
lines. The chances are that prices will 
not quickly revert to former levels. We 
are in a world of new economic values 
and we need new yardsticks. The time } 
is ripe (1) for a new study of how the 
American income is spent and (2) for an 
analysis by every large store of the | 
spending habits of the class of customers 
to whom it is making its appeal for } 
patronage. 
What is needed is a frank recognition 
by store buyers that they know very 
little about their customers today, eco- 
nomic changes have come so fast. A 
questioning attitude and willingness to 
learn anew by painstaking investigation 
will reveal facts that will allow speedy 
adjustment of merchandising activities 


to the new conditions. 
J. W. W. 
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